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THE CHTJECHES OF KESEEVOIR SQUARE. 



"WnES it was detennincd to have a 
Crystal Palace and the projectoi-s were 
looking for a site for it, the important 
discovery- was made tlint New York 
rejoiced in a public square, before that 
time almost unknown to its citizens, 
called, after its hydrocephalic neighbor, 
Eeservoii- Square. As it was thought 
to be good for nothing else, our Com- 
mon Council indulged in an exercise of 
magnaminity heretofore unknown, and 
gave it freely, for the erection of an 
exhibition building. In the course of 
time it was adorned with a graceful 
structure (lately mentioned in tliis 
journal) which in the course of its time 
passed away as the grass witliereth 
under tlie fiery ordeal, on the night 
when the great comet was in its great- 
est glory. Tills beautifnl flower was 
not witliont rank and noisome attend- 
ant weeds, for around the new 
building grew up such a besieging 
array of sheds, booths, and outlandish 
buildings as have never been seen or 
heard of before or since. These, too, 
have liad their day, and nothing re- 
mains but some charred ruins to re- 
mind us of them. 

Thus we record a ten years' history. 

All these material creations now live 
only in memory, awful reminders of 
the transitory nature of human work. 
But now the ruins have been cleared 
away, children play on the blooming 
grass where once the eyes of the world 
were directed, — and where dissipation, 
gaming and trade once ruled, now 
stand three churches. 

There is notliing very remarkable 
about these structures ; they will have 
very little connection with the history 
of architecture, and in the course of a 
few years they, too, will pass away. 
But they will furnisli as the occasion 
for some suggestions which may be 
profitable to some of our readers, or 
which may pass unheeded as the sub- 
jects that call them forth. The Third 
Unitarian Church was dedicated with 
solemn ceremonies, on Christmas day, 
to the worship of Almighty God. There 
is nothing remarkable about it to the 
passer-by, or even to him who enters, 
and we would not disappoint the 
reader if he expects praise of its 
parts, for of praise we give it none. 
But when a worshipping, and as we 



believe, intelligent congregation, under 
the gnidance of an earnest and truth- 
loving pastor, dedicate a house to tlie 
God of Truth and floliness, we deem 
it our duty to inquire whether the 
house be a mirror of truth, and wlietber 
it is conceived in the spirit of devotion. 
And therefore we say not so much 
about what it is but what it should be. 
It is a rectangular building on a lot 
fifty by one liundred feet, with a base- 
ment tor lecture, school, and vestry 
rooms, and over it an auditorium for 
about six hundred hearers, — with a 
gallery across the front, a recess for 
pulpit opposite and another recess for 
the organ on one side of the pulpit. The 
side walls being on the extreme sides 
of the lot, are of plain rough brick, 
and without windows. "With this the 
plainest of the work we find no fault, 
for the neighbors may build against 
these walls any day. But the front 
stares us in the face, and always will, 
as it is seen across the square from 
all directions. It is of Connecticut 
stone, and assumes to be Gothic. We 
can state authoritively that it is 
not the New Gothic that we are 
fighting for, and if it be the old, 
wc confess our inability to fix the 
period of the style. It has but- 
tresses, but does not seem to need them 
any more than the side walls, which 
stand alone very well. It has arches 
both pointed and segment which are 
good construction but nothing more 
It has wooden traceries which we are 
told are stone, for they are painted to 
imitate It. It has three sharp gable 
walls on the front which we know are 
not gable walls, for the roof has one 
galile and that is a flat one. It has win- 
dows of stained glass, coarse and vulgar 
in design, in which wliat are intended 
for fleu7-s de lis resemble more the 
Prince's feathers. But why have 
Jieurs de lis in a cliurch window ? Ttie 
question, we fear, is an idle one, for we 
are talking about a building in whose 
design the faintest evidence of thought 
is wanting.* In various places on the 

* It may be a matter of surprise to some, 
that a journal, devoted to the revival of 
Gothic architecture, should see nothing in 
this front to which a word of approval can 
be given. We hold that in buildings of 
this particular class is found the most de- 
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front are carved capitals and finials 
which strongly remind us of Acanthus 
leaves. 

We enter tlirongh a vestibule with 
plastered walls, painted and lined off 
to imitate stone, trimmed with pine 
wood painted to imitate black walnnt; 
walk along an aisle carpeted with 
jnore fieurs de lis, and sit in a pew 
painted to imitate walnut, of which 
wood the top rails and arms only, are 
made. Before us, on the right of the 
pulpit, is an imitation walnut door in 
an imitation walnut casing, and over it 
a window with imitation stone tracery 
and trimming. Over our heads is an 
imitation vault, (which would not stand 
if it were a real vault, even though the 
walls were ten feet thick,) painted imi- 
tation of panels with tints of French 
grey, (a mixture of blue, carmine, whit- 
ing, and gum water,) after the most ap- 
proved manner of cheap " fresco paint- 
ers." TJiis great flat vault appears to be 
supported on plaster columns, which ap- 
pear to stand upon plaster corbels, all of 
which are stuck upon the walls in the 
most approved manner of modern 
stucco decorators. The side walls and 
chancel are painted, like the ceiling, 
with imitation cnsped panels, the whole 
forming what a morning paper calls " a 
chaste and elegant design." 

Here we have a description, not only 
of this, but of half a dozen other 
churches, all of which have been built 
within a few years, witli the sole idea 
that they are " cheap," that is, that 
this style of house gives the most show 
for the money. Congregations, with 
limited means, believe with all con- 
ceivable docility that this is economy, 

based form of modern architecture, tieside 
which the would-be Renaissance rises into 
comparative respectability. For, assuming 
to give a sort of general outward form of 
Gothic building, they show not the least 
perceptible Icnowledge of the facts of the 
old Gothic work now existing, or of the 
piinciplcs of construction or decoration 
agknowledged in any past time. To copy 
the Gothic work, eveu of a debased period, 
implies some little knowledge and a dis- 
position to return to old things ; but this 
Carpenters' Gothic which believes that all 
we want Is pointed arches, pinnacles andga- 
bles.is conceived only in vanity, ignorance 
and lying duplicity. A Renaissance arclii- 
tect is entitled to the credit of following 
models in which he has some faith, but he 
who does this kind of work believes in 
nothing,— he defies knowledge, and grovels 
in the darkness of his own ignorance. 



and we give them all credit for their 
good intentions. But, in their ignor- 
ance of what true economy is, and with 
a certain amount of vanity running 
through all their ideas, they shut out 
all inquiry as to whether they are indul- 
ging in architectural falsehoods or not. 
And were it not for the fact that the 
Third Unitarian Society formed the 
laudable resolution to build a house 
that should be, from the first, free 
from debt, and therefore, sought to 
husband their means, and devote them 
only to that which would be useful, 
we would regard their wasteful expen- 
diture for all the trickeries and false- 
hoods with which they pretend to 
decorate their house of worship, with 
less reproach and condemnation. But 
not content with simplicity, they 
have sought to keep up an air of " re- 
spectability," — a species of vanity 
which makes people ashamed of their 
poverty— by making an external show 
of something beyond their means. 
The unthinking part of the world will, 
perhaps, call this a very " respectable " 
church, but the lover of truth, if he be 
not deceived by the transparent imita- 
tions that gaze upon him from every 
side, sees, in almost every part of it, 
blatant, heaven-defying lies. There is 
no palliation for the acts of church 
trustees who, making pretensions of 
economy, expend thousands of dollars 
for decorations which are not only 
worthless as orn.iment, but false in eve- 
ry line. Yet we would not even have 
their money devoted to good carving, 
or painting, or brain work of any kind, 
until their building is strong and dura- 
ble. Eather let them build four bare 
walls and a roof of the roughest mate- 
rial, than suffer one outrage upon 
truth. Then, if their work be honest, 
let them ornament it in such manner 
as will afford instruction and enjoy- 
ment to the beholder ; for thus, only, 
can the house of God become a fit 
place for the preaching of the truth. 
Until these principles are recognized; 
and our architects, clergymen, trustees, 
vestry-men and all who have in- 
fluence upon the design of any church, 
agree that a church-building should 
have some relation to the use to which 
it is applied, yea more, that it should 
have just as much to do, in its way, in 
instructing the minds and softening the 
hearts of men, as the minister has in 
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his holy office, we can hope for little 
real progress. This, we know, is called 
high-church doctrine, and the lovers of 
dim religious light, and devotees of 
forms and ceremonies may think we 
are on their side, but we assure them 
we mean not what they do. We hold 
that a clmrch sliould be a living ex- 
emplar of tlie truth, and every appear- 
ance of falsity or worldliness in it 
shonldbe guarded against as religiously 
as the minister would avoid heresy or 
infidelity; we believe, also, that the 
Architect should feel that he has just 
as sacred a duty to perform, in his 
work, as the minister has in his, and 
should so do that all his labors may 
tend to the glory of God and salvation 
of man. 

How far any such idea has been 
carried out in the Tliird Unitarian 
Ohurch, our readers will readily judge 
by the contest. "We have taken this 
building to illustrate some ideas on 
church building and not because it is 
better or worse tlian a dozen others 
that could be pointed out, hoping that 
these suggestions may be profitable to 
those who may contemplate similar 
undertakings in the future. 

There are two other churches on 
Eeservoir Square. That which is on 
the Sixth Avenue side attracts our at- 
tention by having over its central win- 
dow, following the line of the arch, a 
sign with these words in large gilt 
letters, "Prot. Episc. Church," and 
under them in very small letters, these 
words " of the ," " Advent." On 



the ground floor, on one side, we behold 
another sign, " Practical Upholsterer." 
The opposite side, we believe, is occu- 
pied as a real estate office. The cellars 
are to let, and will probably be devoted 
in course of time to beer and oysters. 

In this building we have another 
kind of poverty, but with this honor- 
able distinction, that the vestrymen are 
not ashamed of their poverty, and seek 
not to liide it with cheap imitations. 
So they go into business, set up a com- 
mercial sort of a church, which though 
it is much after the manner of ordinary 
shop buildings, has nothing in it to 
offend the eye, but on the contrary is 
modest and unpretending, as it should 
be. We trust that this congregation 
will make money with their shops 
and thus be enabled some day to build 
a church worthy of the name. 

The third church, on the forty-second 
street side, is, to use a Hibernicism, a 
chapel. But as a church edifice is now 
being built in front of it which promises 
in a few months to obscure all that we 
now see of it, we take this occasion to 
call attention to a simple and unpreten- 
ding yet truthful piece of architecture, 
in wliich we rejoice to see some good 
effects of color even with rough mate- 
rials, and wliich we believe was con- 
ceived in the true spirit. It shows, 
perhaps, better than anything else that 
we have, liow much can be produced 
by ordinary materials at small cost. It 
is designed by Foster and Babb, who 
show by their work that in many re- 
spects they are with us in spirit. 



A LETTER TO A SUBSCRIBER. 



New York, December, 1863. 



Mr. ■ 



-, Baltimore, Md., 



Bear Sir, 
Your letter, enclosing the price of 
subcription for the " New Path," for 
one year, was duly received, and your 
words of good cheer were read with 
pleasure. We have been greeted, in 
certain quarters, by very different voi- 
ces from yours, some of them altogeth- 
er offensive and scurrilous ; others cold 
and unsympathetic ; and then, again, 
there have hailed us, from the great 
ocean, where our little craft is sailing 



with the myriad others, small and 
great — ours, surely, among the small- 
est — voices, of which yours is the 
echo, voices of good, kindly and brave 
men, who have sailed long and far, 
and known all weathers, and aU the 
dangers of the way, — welcoming us as 
comrades, cheering us with hope of a 
good ending, and bidding us God speed. 
For all these greetings, — and why 
not for the gruff as well as the kindly? 
we are, we trust, rightly thankful; 
and yours, too, would have been of 
unmixed cheer if that unlucky post- 



